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A LITTLE HELP. 





By Margaret E. Sangster. 





There's help in seeming cheerful 
When a body’s feeling blue, 
In looking calm and pleasant 
If there’s nothing else to do. 
If other folks are wearing, 
And things are all awry, 
Don’t vex yourself with caring, 
’Twill be better by and by. 


There’s help in keeping tally 
Of our host of happy days; 
There’s never one that dawneth, 
But it bringeth cause to praise 
The love that ever watcheth, 
The friend that’s ever near. 
So, though one tryst with sorrow, 
One needs must dwell with cheer. 


_When troubles march to meet you, 


Salute them at the door; 
Extend both hands to greet them, 
Their worst will soon be o’er. 
Beat down their stormy bugles 
With your rejoicing drums, 
And, mailed in lofty courage, 
Accept whatever comes. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Three women were elected muni- 
cipal councillors in England on Nov. 
1, for the first time in History. 





The disestablishment of the Catholic 
Church in France has thrown the 
clergy on their own exertions for their 
support. Among the industries which 
they have taken up are ‘‘the breeding 
of poultry and rabbits, watchmaking, 
the preparation of jams, bookbinding, 
knitting stockings and waistcoats, 
photography, locksmithing, tailoring, 
etc.” If men seek to earn money by 
knitting, or by making jam, no one 
denounces them for invading women’s 
sphere and taking the bread out of 
their sisters’ mouths; but how roundly 
women are abused if they take up any 
occupation that has generally been 
followed by men! The sensible view 
is that anyone has a right to do any 
honest work that he or she can do 
well. “The tools to those can 
use them,’ whether the tool be a knit- 
ting-needle or a pen. 


who 





‘President G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
University, if he is correctly reported, 
in his address before the Hampshire 
Teachers’ Association at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., the other day, deplored 
the “unprecedented feminization” of 
our school system, deplored the “pa- 
ternalism” which provides “free text- 
books, free lunches and free medical 
treatment” for school children, de- 
plored the length to which anti-chil4- 
labor legislation has gone, and de- 
plored coeducation for children after 
they are ten or twelve years old 
Well, well! 





The vote at the Massachusetts 
State election this week was light. 
No one hints that the men of Massa- 
chusetts ought to be disfranchised, 
even though they failed to turn out 
when they had all the State officers, 





from governor down, to vote for, and 
a vast amount of money and effort 
spent by both parties to get them to 
the polls. But if the women of Bos- 
ton should cast a light vote next 
month, when they have only a couple 
of school committee-men to vote for, 
and when both political parties have 
united on the same school ticket, it 
will be heralded far and wide as a 
couclusive proof of the unfitness of 
all women to vote. For this reason 
—and still more because the welfare 
of the school children depends on a 
good school board, and because the 
size of the vote cast by the women 
at this election will largely decide 
the amount of respect that will be 
paid to their suggestions for the good 
of the schools during the year, and to 
their wishes in regard to the school 
nominations next year—let every 
woman register who has not yet done 
so. Registration will close Nov. 20. 





The State of Washington employs 
1297 male and 4480 female teachers. 
Nearly three-quarters of the whole 
teaching force of the State are without 
a vote. 





There are 180,000 homeless children 
in the United States, growing up in 
institutions, and there are said to be 
2,000,000 childless homes. The editor 
of the Delineator is trying to bring 
some of the homeless children and 
childless homes together, by publish- 
ing portraits and short histories of 
children who are candidates for adop- 
tion. Co-operating in the plan are a 
number of women, among them Mrs. 
Frederick Dent Grant, Mrs. Clarence 
Burns, founder of the Little Mothers’ 
Aid Association. Mrs. William Jen- 
nings Bryan and Miss Mary McDow- 
ell, the Chicago settlement worker. 





Miss Cora Crocker, a deaf, dumb 
and blind girl, 21 years of age, is at- 
taining remarkable success as a weav- 
er of the most delicate fancy articles 
in the workshop of the Massachusetts 
Commission for the Blind in Cam- 
bridge. She surprised her teachers 
by the quickness with which she mas- 
tered the intricate machinery of her 
loom, and the deftness with which she 
now weaves dainty color-designs. She 
is said to be the only person thus 
afflicted who has yet succeeded in do- 
ing so. The women who work with 
her are blind, but not deaf or dumb. 
They can already earn about $20 a 
month each, and the amount is con- 
stantly growing. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





The Universalist General Conven- 
tion, in session in Philadelphia, had a 
lively time last week over an equal 
suffrage resolution. Rev. Henrietta 
G. Moore of Ohio offered the follow- 
ing, as an amendment to the report of 
the committee on resolutions, which 
had already been accepted: 

“The Universalist Church makes no 
distinction with regard to sex. In 
faith and practice our men and women 
work side by side, as God placed them 
in the world. There is no representa- 
tive home witnout the two heads. 
There is no _ representative church 
without the two in harmony of pur- 
pose and effort, nor can there be a 
representitive government wherein a 
woman is as much governed as a man 
without the woman's voice and mind 
in its conduct. Therefore, 

“Resolved, That we stand as hereto- 
fore for the enfranchisement of 
women.” 

President Frank P. Bennett of Bos- 
ton ruled Miss Moore out of order on 
the ground that, as her resolution had 
not been presented to the Committee 
on Resolutions, it had no standing. 

“Have women no standing in this 


convention?” asked the Rev. Ada C. 
Bowles. 
“IT shall not enter into a_ contro- 


versy upon that subject.” said the 
presiding officer. “This is a religious 
convention, and the resolution that 
has been introduced is political, and 
therefore decidedly out of place. That 
is the decision of the chair.” 

Miss Moore said that she had pre- 
sented her resolution to the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions, and it had been re- 
jected. 

“Nevertheless, I rule that it is out 
of order,” reiterated Mr. Bennett. 

“IT appeal from the decision of the 
chair,” said the Rev. Dr. Frederick W. 





Betts, rising. A dozen other men and 
women were also on their feet to ap- 
peal. An effort was made at this 
point to choke off discussion of the 
suffrage resolution by introducing a 
resolution thanking the press for its 
services. But the convention was de- 
termined that Miss Moore should have 
fair play. The appeal from the deci- 
sion of the chair was carried over- 
whelmingly. Miss Moore's resolution 
was then voted on by acclamation, and 
the chair decided that the motion was 
lost. The vote was doubted and cries 
of “Count! Count!” mingled with 
hisses and clapping, were heard on all 
sides. President Bennett said: 

“I want to say that I have been a 
member of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture eight years, and eight times I 
voted for woman suffrage; but I do 
not think that a church convention is 
the place for a resolution of a purely 
political nature.” 

He then ordered a standing vote, 
and when the nays were called, 
women pulled men down into their 
seats, while others pulled them to 
their feet. But when the count was 
completed the resolution was lost by a 
vote of 76 to 68. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: 
“After the vote had been taken, the 
Rev. Dr. G. L. Perrin declared that he 
favored woman suffrage, but did not 
consider the subject germane in a re- 
ligious convention. This seemed to 
be the attitude of a majority of the 
delegates.” 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles strongly dis- 
sented from this view. She said: “We 
pass resolutions on temperance, di- 
vorce and other matters that require 
legislative action. Woman suffrage is 
no more ‘political’ than they are.” 


The subject of equal rights for 
women is not merely a political ques- 
tion, but a great moral question, and 
sooner or later all the churches will 
have to reckon with it. 





NATIONAL PURITY CONGRESS. 





The National Purity Congress at 
Battle Creek, Mich., elected on Nov. 5 
the following ofticers: B. S. Steadwell, 
La Crosse, president; Ida B. Wise, 
Des Moines, recording secretary; Julia 
Mcrrow, “pokane, corresponding secre- 
tary: Dr. Carolyn Geisel, Battle Creek, 
treasurer. 

The Congress presented a varied and 
interesting program, which has been 
very poorly reported in the press. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


At the meeting of the New York 
State Federation of Women's Clubs, 
just held in Troy, equal suffrage had 
a place on the program for the first 
time. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt was 
represented the aftirmative 
George the negative, 
but both were absent, so Mrs. Bar- 
clay Hazard spoke against suffrage, 
and Rev. Anna H. Shaw in its favor. 
The question “How can women 
best serve the State?” The despatches 
say that the sympathy of the audience 
was with Miss Shaw. 


to have 
and Mrs. A. J, 


was, 


Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker 
rousing equal-suffrage address to the 
New Jersey State Federation at its 
meeting in Orange the other day, and 
the local papers say that none of the 
women seemed at all frightened. 

Mrs. Decker introduced her remarks 
by saying that she was going to say 
something very “new womanish” and 
“see how you take it.” She went on to 
declare that “the next step will be to 
put the mother element into the na- 
tional life.” 

“You may say there is a distinctive 
place for men and a place for women. 
So there is, but there is a far larger 
place where they must stand hand in 
hand. In Colorado there is now a 
toast, ‘Woman, once our superior, now 
our equal, Instead of thinking that 
ridiculous, I consider it the dearest 
toast there is. We never asked to be 
the superiors cf men; we are partners 
and co-workers. 

“Some of you gentlemen may seem 
a little doubtful. There is a gentleman 
who said to your State Federation 
that we should not leave our ‘own sa- 
cred precincts.” Our precinct has 
moved away. While the precinct of 
Mr. Cleveland’s mother may have been 
to make her own butter and cheese 
and to do all ner own spinning and 
weaving, these ‘sacred precincts’ have 
now gone to the dairy, the packing- 
house and the factory. They have not 
gone in a stage-coach, either, but in an 
automobile, and instead of woman sit- 
ting at home at her own fireside, as 
Mr. Schwab has said she should do, it 
behooves her to go out and see what 
the ‘sacred precincts’ are doing. 

“All women have not firesides, we 
would tell Mr. Schwab. They do not 
grow on trees. There are 50,000 women 
now in New York who are supporting 
their husbands.” 


made a 


| ing. One woman said to me: 
| think you suffragists ought to rejoice 





Regarding women’s duty as moth- 
ers, Mrs. Decker said she had read in 
a reliable newspaper that “the govern- 
ment never spent a dollar upon child- 
labor questions, but it had spent 
thousands on huckleberries, how to 
feed rice to pigs, and questions of 
agriculture.” Mrs. Decker declared 
there was a bureau for the protection 
and care of children with not a woman 
in it, so that even that care was being 
taken out of women’s hands. 

Mrs. Decker expressed a wish that 
there might be some men as members 


of women’s clubs, since the work 
was getting more and more co- 
educational, and she asked that the 


States walk shoulder to shoulder in 
the great maren with the General Fed- 
eration, in the upbuilding of the na- 
tion. The Newark News says: “Mrs. 
Decker carried her audience with her 
in her pathos and humor, and her plea 
seemed to be well received, A number 
of men were present.” 





The Michigan State Federation at 
its recent meeting abolished the rule 
debarring from membership clubs of a 
political or religious character. 





An Ohio woman went from the State 
Suffrage Convention at Youngstown 
straight to the meeting of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Can- 
ton. She writes of the Canton meet- 
ing: 

“It seemed almost like a continua- 
tion of the Suffrage Convention. Let 
woman suffragists everywhere _re- 
joice, because, under the able and 
diplomatic leadership of Mrs. Sarah 
Platt Decker, the whole army of club 
women have been marching toward 
the suffrage camp and will soon march 
boldly under our banner. Having at- 
tended the Federation meetings at 
Dayton, Toledo, Springfield, Zanes- 
ville and Canton, it seemed to me al- 
most incredible as I counted the 
strides made from that first Federa- 
tion meeting to this last. Then there 
were discussions about studying litera- 
ture and elocution, and very timidly it 
was suggested that something might 
be done toward beautifying school- 
rooms and playgrounds. But at Can- 
ton they boldly talked about their 
legislative committee to attend to hav- 
ing the laws amended concerning 
child labor, factory inspection, the 
care of the Girls’ Industrial School, 
and even those asking for women in- 
spectors in workshops and factories. 
When the chief inspector of factories 
told the women that no better legisla- 
tion could be enacted without the help 
of good women, I rather expected a 
demonstration against him. A_ few 
years ago the club women would have 
been frightened at the suggestion of 
their going, even indirectly, into poli- 
tics, but this year they loudly applaud- 
ed him. The triumph of all was the 
speech Mrs. Decker gave in the even- 
‘I really 


and feel very proud, because Mrs. 
Decker’s speech was an out-and-out 
argument for woman suffrage.’ So it 
was, and all the women sat there,— 
and many men, for the chureh was 
crowded even in the aisles—and ap- 
proved and enjoyed every one of her 
many telling points. Therefore, dear 
Journal, if I have somewhat mixed up 
the Suffrage Convention and the Fed- 
eration, it is not my fault, they were so 
much alike. They both are working 
for just the same things—better laws 
for women and children, and for men 
as well.” 





CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 





Plans for co-operative housekeeping 
multiply. It is now to be tried on a 
large scale at Garden City, Letch- 
worth, England. The houses are to be 
built about three and a half sides of 
a yuadrangle, each house separate ex- 
cept that there will be a common din- 
ing hall. This, with the 
quarters, will be in a central building 
connected with each house by a roofed 
cloister. Meals may be eaten in the 
common room, or, for a small extra 
charge, in the separate houses. The 
rent will be from $100 to $225 a year. 


A special place may be provided for | 


musical practice, to keep the tenants 
from annoyance, and there will be re 
strictions on pets, but none on chil- 
dren. Applications for admission have 
come from almost all classes, includ- 
ing retired naval and military officers. 


It was once the fashion in Paris to 
wear the hair “a la Capoul,” after 
the famous singer. Capoul himself 
went to have his hair done, and was 
asked what style. “A la Capoul,” he 
blushingly suggested. His head was 


examined. “Ah, monsieur, it is not 
possible! You have not the head for 
ag 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw has just moved 
into her beautiful new house at Moy- 
lan, Pa. Henceforward this will be 
her address instead of Swarthmore. 


Miss Elizabeth Robins, author of 
the equal suffrage play that has made 


so great a stir in London, has now 
brought out an equal rights novel 
called “The Convert.” 


Mrs. Claude A. Swanson, wife of the 
governor of Virginia, and hostess in 
chief at the Jamestown Exposition, is 
said to be an artist of considerable 
merit. Landscape and china painting 
are her specialties. 


Mrs. Mary K. Michael of Hamilton, 
O., is an expert plasterer and paper- 
hanger. Her husband, a plasterer, is 
a hard worker, and is sometimes so 
pressed with business that he cannot 
get through it all. Then Mrs. Michael 
leaves her household labors and helps 
him. 


Frau von Papp, the daughter of an 
Hungarian nobleman and the widow 
of a great land-owner, having met with 
financial turned to account 
her knowledge of motoring. She has 
become Berlin's first motor-cab-driver. 
She passed a severe police test, and 
will now wear the regulation blue uni- 
form and white peaked cap of the 
Jerlin motor-cab-drivers. 


reverses, 


Mrs. William Cumming Story, presi- 
dent of the New York City Federation 
of Clubs, in her address at the 
recent meeting of the State Federa- 
tion, urged the women’s clubs to make 
an active campaign against hazing in 
schools and colleges. She pointed out 
that in one year eighteen persons had 
been killed and thirty-six injured or 
maimed for life through hazing. 


Miss Alice M. Power, probation offi- 
cer of the Superior Court in Boston, 
has just made her report for the past 
year. She has collected $2113 from 
men placed on probation, for the sup- 
port of their families; has secured the 
return of $259 to the rightful owners, 
and has brought about a reconcilia- 
tion between 18 out of 23 couples 
where the ‘susband had become alien- 
ated from 1. ife and had been put 
on probati- et she is not thought 
competent i. vote. 


Mrs. May C. Moore, of Atlanta, 
recommends the raising of Bermuda 
onions as profitable work for women. 
She tells of a woman who had been 
soliciting accident and health insur- 
ance among school teachers, and who 
decided to try onion-culture as an ex- 
periment, during the dull season of 
her work. She rented a quarter of an 
acre of ground for two dollars, did all 
the hoeing and weeding herself, raised 
81 bushels of onions, and cleared $70. 
A bank president in Texas planted 
200 acres with Bermuda onions, and 
cleared $125,000. The right soil is 
said to be the first essential. 


Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, who has 
lately returned with her husband, 





servants’ | 


Prof. Todd, from his astronomical ex- 
| pedition to Chili and Peru, is giving 
|some delightful talks on the strange, 
magnificent beauty of the South Amer- 


ican desert, on its people, its ruined 





| temples, its rich mines and its back- 
} ground of snow-covered peaks, and 
her own curious experiences there. 


| They went over the highest railroad 
|in the world, near Lima. It goes over 
la pass 15,600 feet above sea level, and 
|in places the traveller looks down 
| 5,000 feet on one hand and up 12,000 
| feet on the other. Professor and Mrs. 
{Todd rode on the cow-catcher. At 
some points they could see five loops 
of the road below them; and they 
went through twenty or thirty tunnels. 
In Lima Mrs. Todd was invited to 
address the Geographical Society. She 
was the first woman to do so. Most 
of the prominent men of Lima were 
present, and she was introduced by 
the minister of foreign affairs. Her 
subject was “The Hairy Ainus of 
Northern Japan.” Afterwards the so- 
ciety presented her with an incense- 
burner more than 300 years old, made 
of Ayucucho silver, in the form of a 
mountain deer. 
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ENGLAND GROWING RADICAL. 

Three women were elected munici- 
pal councillors in England on Nov. 1, 
for the first time in history. The pre- 
diction that there would be a wild 
scramble of women for office was not 


fulfilled. Only seventeen women in 
all Sngland and Wales presented 
themselves as candidates for coun- 
cillor. (In England the candidate 


nominates himself or herself). Most 
of the women candidates represented 
the advanced and radical parties that 
are still in the minority. 

But the growth of the radical vote 
was one of the striking features of 
the election. The first report was 
that the Conservatives had made 
marked gains. The next day the more 
detailed news came, showing that the 
gain the Conservatives 
was because the Liberal vote had 
split up, a multitude of former Lib- 
erals voting for labor or socialist can- 


of seats by 


didates, who in most cases were sup- 
posed to have no chance, but quite 
a number of whom were elected, to 
their own surprise and that of every- 
one else. 

It is said that the old-line Liberals 
and the Conservatives are now plan- 
ning to join forces against the radi- 
cals, and that there will be a general 
realignment of parties, Out of these 
troubled waters, it may be hoped that 
equal rights for women will emerge. 

A. &. B. 





TOM JOHNSON’S ELECTION. 

There is no quality so universally 
admired, by all sorts and conditions 
of men and women, as courage. Pes- 
simists say that this is because most 
people are great cowards; but the 
brave admire courage also. To the 
lovers of courage, there is a pleasure 
in Tom Johnson's” re-election as 
Mayor of Cleveland, quite apart from 
the local issues involved. Johnson ac- 
cepted an invitation to speak before 
the Ohio Woman Suffrage 
tion, and made «a most uncompromis- 
ing equal-suffrage speech, just on the 
eve of election, when he knew he was 
facing the hardest fight of his life, 
against a very popular opponent, 
backed by unlimited money and all the 
weight of the administration at Wash- 
ington. It prettiest bit of 
political courage Hon. 
F. Hoar made his great speech in 
Congress on the unpopular side of the 
Filipino question, just before’ the 
Massachusetts Legislature was to vote 
upon his re-election as U. 8. Senator. 
When they heard of Johnson's action, 
suffragists all over the country, with- 
out regard to their political views, re- 
joiced in the pure pluck of the man. 
It is good to know that he did not 
lose the election by it, any more than 
Hoar did. A. S. B. 


Associa- 


was the 


since George 


MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE 
WOMEN. 


FOR 





It has been announced by some of 
the Boston daily papers that the com- 
ing Legislature will be asked to re- 
peal the present city charter, and to 
substitute government by a commis- 
sion of four or five men, either ap- 
pointed or elected. Of course, if such 
a change were to be made, women, 
who are one-half of the _ citizens, 
should urge their claim to help choose 
the commissioners. 

But, as a result of personal inquiry, 
we are assured by influential party 
leaders that the project of govern- 
ment by commission is not likely to 
be adopted. To the suggestion that 
the women citizens, or at least the 
eighteen thousand women owning 
property, should be added to the elec- 
torate, the response was as follows: 

“It would not be possible to estab- 
lish a property qualification for women 
voters any more than for men voters. 
If the vote is given to the women, it 
must be given to all. And, by doing 
so, the vote would simply be doubled. 
without altering its character, or in- 
creasing the proportion of tax-paying 
voters.” 

But, admitting, as these party lead- 





ers say, that suffrage cannot be ex- 
tended to any special class of women, 
and must be granted to women, if at 
all, on the same terms as to men, the 
conclusion by no means follows that 
“the character of the vote would re- 
main unchanged.” 

1. The proportion of native voters 
would be greatly increased, the female 
immigration being only one woman te 
three men; and very many of these 
women, being unable to read and 
write, could not become voters. 

2. Women have qualities in which 
they differ from men, qualities which 
are specially needed in legislation. 
They are less belligerent, more tem- 
perate, more chaste, conscientious, 
economical, and law abiding. They 
are anchored by their affections and 
responsibilities in their homes. They 
are wives, mothers, sisters, and 
daughters. They comprise  three- 
fourths of our teachers, two-thirds of 
our church members, and only one- 
sixth of our criminals. A government 
of men and women will be wiser and 
more conservative than a government 
of men alone. The voting constitu- 
ency will not be merely doubled; it 
will be essentially changed in quality 
by the admission of women. 

H. B. B. 





A. C. A. QUARTER-CENTENNIAL. 


The Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nae is celebrating its quarter centen- 
nial in Boston as the Woman’s Jour- 
nal goes to press. 

The meetings opened in the lecture 
hall of the Public Library, on the 
evening of Nov. 5. There was a 
large attendance. The president, Mrs. 
Eva Perry Moore, occupied the chair, 
and introduced the speakers in the 
happiest manner. 

Miss Florence M. Cushing, chair- 
man of the committee of arrange- 
ments, gave a cordial address of wel- 
come. Mr. Horace G. Wadlin, public 
librarian, extended a welcome in be- 
half of both the library and the city. 
He said that the A. C. A. contains 
a larger number of educated and 
trained women than ,any other wo- 
men’s organization in the world. Not- 
withstanding prevalent pessimism, in 
his opinion opportunities for sane, 
helpful, happy life were never so 
great as today, and never before was 
there such opportunity for women to 
influence that life. He credited the 
members of the A. C. A. with having 
done a great work in the last quarter 
century in setting a high educational 
standard for women. 


Prof. James P. Munroe, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol 
ogy, urged that women. being un- 


hampered by the educational tradi- 
tions that cling to men, should de- 
vise a system of higher education 
more suitable than any yet evolved. 
He was not prepared to prescribe 
what it should be, but believed such 
women as those before him would be 
equal to their opportunity in that re- 
gard. “Physiology, psyschology, biolo- 
gy, all the forces of evolution,” he 
said, “ery out against giving a modern 
woman the same kind of college edu- 
eation prescribed by medieval monks 
for the training of a celibate clergy. 
Woman is supremely the socializing, 
and therefore the civilizing, force in 
our marvelous human _ partnership.” 

LeBaron R. Briggs, president of 
Radcliffe College, raised a laugh by 
welcoming his hearers in the name of 
Radcliffe and of “the neighboring and 
affiliated institution for segrezatel 


men.” He urged the members to 
keep constantly in touch with the 
undergraduates of their collezes. 


Miss Caroline Hazard sroke for 
Wellesley, incidentally paying an af- 
fectionate tribute of remembrance (to 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, former 
president of Wellesley and first presi- 
dent of the A. C. A. 

Dr. William E. Huntington spoke 
for Boston University. Mrs. Moore re- 
sponded gracefully to the various ad- 
dresses of welcome. 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Howe, ex-presi- 
dent of the A. C. A., gave a sketch ot 
its history, illuminated by touches of 
satirical humor. 

(To be continued). 


CINCINNATI’S OLDEST MER- 
CHANT. 


Mrs. Eliza M. Goode is Cincinnati's 
oldest merchant, and also its oldest 
woman voter. She is in her 89th 
year. Mrs. Goode was born in Eng- 
land in 1819. Her father was a mil- 
lionaire ship-owner, who lost his 
money, and died when his daughter 
was 15, leaving her penniless. By 
hard work she gained a remarkable 
classical education, and became a 
teacher in the national schools at 17. 
While teaching she attracted the at- 
tention of Queen Victoria, who on sev- 
eral occasions showed her marked 
personal favors. After her marriage 
to an English officer, Mrs. Goode came 
to America and settled in Cincinnati. 
She taught school in College Hill, 
walking the eight miles between her 
home and the school twice daily. She 
was intimate with Alice and Phoebe 
Carey. When the Civil War broke out 
Mrs. Goode followed her husband and 
won distinction as a nurse. She was 
promoted, and stayed at the front 





during the whole war. After it was 
over, she fitted out her establishment 
on East Fourth street, where she has 
been located ever since. She has 
been a well-known figure among Cin- 
cinnati. merchants for three genera- 
tions. The Cincinnati Post says: 
“Mrs. Goode is noted for her literary 
attainments. She can quote Homer 
from cover to cover. She has ac- 
quired a fortune in her business, and, 
in spite of her great age, she is still 
alive to items of interest.” She has 
registered for the school election, and 
says, “I will vote for the man who 
will do the most good.” 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

The New Orleans Picayune opposes 
admitting women to the medical de- 
partment of Tulane University, unless 
in separate classes, on the ground that 
it “would strip them of the veil of 
their innate gooaness, virtue and mod- 
esty.”” The Picayune says: 

“Whatever may be claimed for the 
intellectual, social and political 
equality of the sexes, and however we 
may propose to destroy all the bar- 
riers that prevent women from assum- 
ing all the rights they may claim, the 
fact of sex remains, and its recogni- 
tion must be the basis of all sane and 
moral social organization, and until 
the dreams of communistic and anar- 
chistic theorists shall be generally 
realized and accepted, society must 
rest on that basis.” 

Meanwhile, in the medical schoois 
of most of our State universities, and 
throughout almost the whole of Eu- 
rope, women have been for years 
studying medicine without being 
“segregated,” and the basis of society 
remains unshaken. 





Dr. Jessie T. Bogle, of 135 West 
104th street, has been appointed chair- 
man of hygiene of the New York City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Dr. 
Bogle is also chairman of hygiene in 
the Rainy Day Club. 





COMERS AND GOERS. 


Among the callers who have glad- 
dened ovr office, we record Rev. Mar- 
garet T. Olmstead of Decorah, Iowa, 
who snared us a pleasant moment 
only from the Congress of Liberal Re- 
ligions, and Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, 
who has been across the sea with her 
husband, even to far Russia, has 
talked with Tolstoi, and roamed Swit- 
zerland with Alice Fletcher, among 
other pleasures. Mrs. Margaret T 
(ieft of Oakland, Cal., came in on her 
way home from Nova Scotia and spoke 
hopefully of the prospects in Califor- 
nin. We have had the blessed pres- 
ence of Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller of 
(ienev., N. Y., serene and strong, de- 
spite her eighty-five vears,. and with 
her came her daughter, Miss Anne 
Fitzhugh Miller, and Mrs. Dudley 
Miller, her daughter-in-law. Mrs. 
Ilomer of Providence, R. i., once a val- 
ued neighbor, always a dear friend, 
made one of her rare calls, The tall 
figure of James I.. Hughes of Toronto 
is always a welcome sight, especially 
so this last time, because he was fresh 
from delightful transatlantic experi- 
ences. Mrs. Susan Thurston Cooper of 
Long Ridge, Conn., has also been here 
lately, full of enterprising ideas and 
cordial interest. cc We 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Louisiana. 


Miss Rose Johnson, of England, an 
agent for the Travelers’ Aid Society, 
and a missionary of twenty years’ ex 
perience, addressed the last meeting of 
the Era Club of New Orleans on the 
need of protection for young girls who 
are kidnapped and decoyed to Pans- 


ma and elsewhere for immoral pur- 


poses. She told from her own knowl- 
edge stories of helpless girls lured 


from railway stations—misdirected 
upon reaching strange cities, and 
forced into servitude to vice. The 


systematic, carefully planned schemes 
of this organization of vice were told 
in plain terms, and the whole system 
was shown to be “one vast trust close- 
ly allied to the Saloon League, and 
carried on,” to use Miss Johnson's own 


words, “by men whom you meet in 


your parlors.” 


She told of a child decoyed from 
Massachusetts by an advertisement 
for employment, and sent to a harem 
in Turkey, from which Miss John- 
son helped her to escape, Down 
in Panama, where the speaker has 
been for two years and a half, she 
said there are countless saloons and 
dives where the manhood of American 
boys is being sapped, and where 
American women are being de- 
bauched. Only recently she came 
across eight young girls who had 
been shipped to Panama from Dal- 
las, Tex., for immoral purposes, via 
New Orleans.” In one disreputable re- 
sort in Panama she found a little girl 
only eight years old. She had been ac- 
costed by a woman in New York City, 
given some candy to eat which put her 
to sleep, and when she awakened, she 
was on a train, going she knew not 
where. The woman beat her in order 
to make the child call her mamma, 
and took her to Panama as her daugh- 
ter. 

The told of 


speaker meeting in 





Egypt a girl who had been shipped 
from New York to Paris, and then to 
Bucharest. There she escaped, and 
got as far as Constantinople, when a 
man on the street one day shoved a 
picture of herself into her face, and 
told her how foolish it was of her to 
try to escape, since her picture and 
description were in every large city 
she might enter, telling her at the 
same time that her beauty was too 
valuable to the business for its agents 
to allow her to escape. The Travel- 
lers’ Aic Association finally succeeded 
in rescuing her. The speaker urged 
the formation of a Travellers’ Aid So- 
ciety in New Orleans, and the Era 
Club appointed a committee to take 
action in the matter. 

The Era Club has been asking the 
different candidates for governor how 
they stand on suffrage. A letter in 
renly was read from Mr. Wilkinson, 
saying that there was much to be 
urged in favor of woman's ballot, but 
that he thought the time was not yet 
ripe for it in Louisiana. He laid stress 
upon the fact that, under the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, if white women 
were enfranchised, colored women 
must vote aiso. He suggested that the 
women should ask for municipal suf- 
frage, as the full ballot could best be 
gained gradually, and as in the cities 
the whites outnumber the blacks. His 
letter was discussed by the members 
of the club. Miss Gordon said that, 
under an interpretation of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment favored by promi- 
nent Southern lawyers, white women 
could constitutionally be enfranchised 


without bringing in any colored 
women. 
Michigan. 
Mr. A. A. Boutell of Detroit, with 


his daughter, Alice May Boutell, re- 
cently gave to the Michigan Suffrage 
Association $1) in memory of his 
wife It is designated as “The Harriet 
J. Boutell Fund toward the Enfran- 
chisement of the Women of Michigan.” 

Mrs. Boutell, who passed away a few 
montas ago, was one of the prominent 
suffragists of letroit—a woman 
whose life was consecrated to the up- 
lift of the race through a free and en- 
lightened womanhood. Mrs. Boutell 
wis a woman of rire intellectual gifts, 
and was endowed with a keen percen- 
tion of principles and motives, which 
made her ever a valuable guide. The 
suffragists of the State feel grateful to 
Mr. Boutell and his daughter for this 
gift to a cause which needs money as 
well as consecration. 

H. P. J. 


lowa. 


Miss Haley of Chicago 
made one of the principal addresses 
at the 56th annual meeting of the 
lowa W. S. A., which was held in 
Des Moines, Oct. 15, 16 and 17. She 


Margaret 


said that under Mayor Busse’s ad- 
ministration the condition of the 
Chicago teachers and schools was 


worse than it had ever been before. 
The pay of the teachers had been cut 
down, teachers who had opposed May- 
or Busse’s election, including some of 
the ablest in the city, had been sum- 
marily dismissed, and the school fund 
was being starved by the granting of 
99-year leases of school property to 
influential corporations for a tithe of 
its value, and by persistent tax-dodg- 
ing on the part of the public service 
companies and others. 

Mrs. Bertha A. Wilcox of Ida Grove, 
State president, presided on the open- 
ing afternocn, and gave her annual 
address, which was cheerful and en- 
couraging. Mrs. Rowena Stevens of 
Boone, State regent of the D. A. R., 
spoke on “The Club Woman and Suif- 
frage.” She advised the suffragists 
to enlist the help of the labor unions. 

Dinner was served by the women 
of the Unitarian church. In the ev- 
ening, Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, hon- 
orary president, occupied the chair. 
There were addresses of welcome, for 
the church, by Rev. Finis Idleman, 
pastor Central Christian Church; for 
the City Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Mrs. A. E. Shipley, president; and for 
the Des Moines Club, Mrs. Ruby J. 
Eckerson, president. Rev. Eleanor E. 
Gordon responded. Greetings from 
the press Were given by Harvey Inv-- 
ham, editor of the Des Moines Regis- 
ter and Leader, and there was an ad- 
dress by Louis Post of Chicago. 

On the following days, there were 
other eloquent addresses, and the re- 
ports showed much good work. 
Among the speakers were Mrs. Julia 
Clark Hallam of Sioux City on “The 
Wage-Earning Woman and the Bal- 
lot,” Mrs. J. C. Byram on “Women’s 
Fraternal Orders and _ Suffrage,” 
yeorge F. Rinehart and E. A. Nye. 

“Man has invented the ballot as 
one method for conserving his right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, and why should it be with- 
held from woman?” asked Mr. Rine- 
hart. ‘ 
Mr. E. A. Nye said the efforts of 
the ladies to express themselves at 
the polls “may have excited the de- 
rision of certain politicians in Des 
Moines, but they have proved that 
they do amount to something as plain- 
tiffs in law suits.” 

An interesting speech was made by 
Mr. Riggs, superintendent of public 
instruction, who said that women 
teachers should be as well paid as 


men, and that within the past two 
weeks the salary of the teachers had 
been raised: on.an average five dol- 
lars a month. . 
Mrs. Wilcox, the president, declined 
a renomination, and officers were 
elected as follows: President, Rev. 
Eleanor Gordon (who received 57 
of the 67 votes cast on the informal 
ballot); honorary’ president, Mrs. 
Mary J. Coggeshall, Des Moines; vice- 
president, Mrs. Julia Clark Hallam, 
Sioux City; corresponding secretary, 


Mrs. Edith Payne Parsons, Des 
Moines; recording secretary, Miss 
Minnie Littell, Corydon; treasurer, 


Mrs. Mary A. Emsley Adams, Mason 
City; auditors, Mrs. Burkhart and 
Mrs. Elmore. Miss Alice Priest of 
Shenandoah was elected superinten- 
dent of press work, Mrs. Florence 
Maskery of Maquoketa superintendent 
of contests and debates, and Mrs. 
Phillips member of the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The Des Moines 
Leader said: “There were no politics, 
and the dove of peace hovered about 
during the entire proceedings.” 

It was decided to try to get a place 
for a suffrage speaker on every district 
program of the Iowa Federation of 
Women's Clubs, and to appropriate 
$300 to send a lecturer over the State. 

Some of the members wished to 
concentrate legislative effort on an ef- 
fort to get the school vote,’ but it 
was decided by a large majority to 
ask for the full ballot. 

Mrs. Wilcox, the retiring president, 
was presented with a large bunch 
of yellow chrysanthemums, Mrs. 
Coggeshall making the presentation 
speech. 

One of the most enthusiastic dele- 
gates at the convention was Aunt 
Becky Young, an army nurse, 76 years 
of age. 


Judge Howe in the district court has 
denied the petition of the Des Moines 
women for a permanent injunction to 
prevent the building of the new city 
hall because they had not been al- 
lowed to vote on the tax levy for the 
purpose, 


Connecticut. 
The Connecticut W. S, A. opened 
its annual meeting in Unity Hall, 


Hartford, on Oct. 29, Mrs. E. 1). Bacon 
presiding. The reports of the record- 
ing and corresponding secretaries were 
given by Miss Frances Ellen Burr and 
Mrs. Ella B. Kendrick. Sixty meet- 
ings have been held during the year, 
19,000 pages of literature distributed, 
732 enrolment cards signed, 474 letters 
and 215 postal cards written. 


Miss Florence Lee of Stamford re- 
ported for Fairfield County, Mrs. 
Lydia Mason of South Coventry for 
Tolland, Mrs. Sturgis for New Haven, 
and Mrs. Caroline B. Buell of East 
Hampton for Middlesex. Mrs. Mary J. 
Rogers of Meriden, as treasurer, re- 
ported a balance of $95.0R. 

Mrs. A, A. Truesdell reported for the 
Meriden I’. E. Club, Mrs. Hattie C. 
Lyman for the Hartford Equal Rights 
Club, Mrs, Julian E. Kenyon for the 
New Haven P. E. Club, Miss Sadie C. 
Walker for the Long Ridge Club of 
Stamford, and Mrs. Susan T. Cooper 
for the Stamford Club. These reports 
were encouraging. They showed new 
clubs formed and the old ones growing 
in membership. 

Mrs. Bacon and Mrs. Jessie C. Adler 
described the legislative work. In the 
House, Presidential suffrage was de- 
feated 3 to 55 and municipal suffrage 
S6 to 56, In the Senate, only one vote 
was cist on the question, that of Sena- 
tor Atwater, who voted in favor. Sen- 
ator Walsh had persuaded the other 
members not to vote either way. 

Miss Lee moved that if Senator 
Walsh was nominated for any State 
ottice in Conne ticut, the Woman Suf- 
frage Assoc‘ation should be heard 
from. Mrs. Adier said Walsh was no 
worse than the other opponents, and 
the motion was lost. 

Mrs. Juiin KE. Kenyon read a paper 
urging more active work. 

In the afternoon there was a large 
attendance. Mis. Kendrick reported 
for the committee on plan of work. 
She recommended systematic distribu- 
tion of literature, circulation of en- 
rolment cards, press work, the secur- 
ing of suffrage days at Chautauquas 
und other assemblies. and the election 
of more women on school boards. Only 
twenty of the 168 towns in Connecti- 
cut now have women in any way con- 
nected with school management. Mrs. 
Kendrick announced that G. W. Blick- 
ensderfer, president of the Blickens- 
derfer Typewriter Company, of Stam- 
ford, had presented her with a type- 
writer for use in suffrage work. 

Mrs. Bacon gave the president's ad- 
dress. It was an honor, she said, to 
occupy the office so long and accepta- 
bly filled by Mrs. Hooker. She re- 
viewed the many gains of the year, 

Counsel from a Senator. 

Senator Francis Atwater of Meriden 
spoke on “Some Mistakes of the Last 
General Assembly.” His speech con- 
tained so much practical good advice 
that we publish it almost in full, for 
the benefit of suffragists all over the 
country. After saying that he had been 
converted to suffrage as an 18-year-old 
hoy at the Dansville sanitarium, 
where he hewrd Miss Anthony, Dr. 
Jackson and Harriet Austin, he went 
on to tell how he had been apvointed 
chairman of tae Committee on Woman 
Suffrage in the last State Legislature, 
to his own surprise, and without his 





being consulted. He said: 
“I was untried as a member of the 
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Legislature. The politicians did not 
know where to place me, for, mind 
you, it does not matter so much 
whether you are elected.on one ticket 
or the other as whether you stay put 
when Mr. Robbins, head of the Con- 
solidated Road lobby, commands you 
to do as he has planned, for it was he 
wuo organized the prominent commit- 
tees of the last session. This has been 
repeatedly charged and never denied. 

“It was to suit his purpose that men 
of courage and independence were put 
on committees where they could do 
the least harm. Had it been known 
that I was in sympathy with your 
movement, I suppose even this con- 
genial assignment would have been 
denied me. 

“However, having served on the 
committee, I trust | may be pardoned 
if I call attention to the mistakes of 
your campaign as I observed them. 

“In the first place, I want to call 
attention to the feeble efforts you are 
making as an organization. I pre- 
sume your reports will state your 
financial condition is so and so, that 
there are so many Political Equality 
Clubs in the State, that you have so 
many members, and that once a year 
you ho!d this convention, when, be- 
sides appearing in the latest fashion- 
able gowns and correct styles of milli- 
nery, you listen to good theoretical 
teachings, and hope from the bottom 
of your hearts that the politicians may 
hear what has been said, and some 
day grant you equal rights. 

“You will never get them this way. 

“Why do you go on from year to 
year with about the same membership? 
Because you are not aggressive. If 
you are going to deal with the politi- 
cian you must throw off the lady-like 
mantle and become a power. 

“You must go into every city, town, 
village and hamlet, and perfect your 
organization. Send forth your walk- 
ing delegates, the same as the labor 
unions do, and reach the multitude. 
These Political Equality Clubs and an- 
nual conventions do not amount to 
shucks, because you do not swell your 
numbers. You have got to have new 
converts, and there are plenty of ways 
to get them. 

“The first essential, however, is to 
have a fat treasury, With plenty of 
money you can hire the walking dele- 
gate to arouse the women from one 
end of the State to the other. But it 
is not women alone you must arouse. 
The men should be awakened to the 
justice of your cause, and let me tel 
you, right here, there are thousands 
of voters who would support you were 
they convinced that you meant busi- 
ness—that you wanted suffrage and 
would exerc'se it if you had it. 

“You must do more than introduce 
bills into the Legislature, and leave it 
to a few of your companions to but- 
tonhole enough members to act favor- 
ably on your measure. 

“You must sow the seed in advance. 
My proudest moments are when I 
hear my townsmen say: ‘Mr. Atwater 
does things.” What good is a monu- 
ment to your memory, though it be of 
stone? It may mark the spot where 
your dust lies, but if rou do not do 
things while living, it is simply dust 
and a chiseled pedigree that tells your 
story, and amounts to as much as 
Mark Twain's diary when he put down 
‘Got up, washed and went to bed.’ 

“It is only action that can make 
woman suffrage possible. Begin now 
to raise money, send out your organ- 
izers, and if necessary make it a red- 
fire campaign with bands of music, 
and addresses on street corners where 
the masses can be reached. 

“With half a million women and 
girls in Connecticut, you were repre- 
sented by a corporal’s guard at the 
capitol last winter. Your committee 
served you faithfully. They were on 
hand early and late. It is not their 
fault they did not win. It is yours. You 
had not educated the people to think 
your way. Members of my committee 
who voted to favor your cause were 
timid about doing so, and some of 
them remarked that if the majority 
favored woman suffrage they would 
vote that way, but would not do 
so if they had to do it alone, and it 
looked at one time as if the minority 
would be represented only by myself. 
In the Senate, if you remember, my 
vote was cast alone, not because you 
did not have others there to support 
you, but because your cause is treated 
flippantly and as a joke. 

“In conclusion, let me ask you to do 


things. Wake up the people in your 
home towns. demand the support of 
your representatives, your senators, 


and ask your fathers, your husbands, 
your brothers and your sweethearts to 
support those who pledge you their 
support. 

“This can only be done by thorough 
organization. 

“In the mean time, do as Hon, 
George L. Lilly and Hon. Everett J. 
Lake are doing to secure the nomina- 
tion for the governorship—get your 
machinery in motion months in ad- 
vance, discuss just what you want, 
and when you have fixed upon a line 
of action, keep everlastingly at it.” 


Memorial Service. 


A memorial service for Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker was held, with 
tributes from Miss Frances Ellen Burr 
Mrs. Elizabeth J. Warner of Collins- 
ville. Mrs. Hooker's nephew, Mr. 
Stowe, Mrs, Annie Fowler, and 
others. 

An address 
land followed. 

Officers Elected. 


Officers were chosen as_ follows: 
President, Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon; 
vice-president at large, Mrs. Elizabeth 
J. Warren: recording secretary, Miss 


B. 


by Mrs. J. T. Sunder- 





Frances Ellen Burr; treasurer, Miss 
Mary J. Rogers; auditors, Mrs. Julia 
E. Kenyon of Hartford and Mrs. Cyn- 
thia M. Fuller of New London; county 
vice-presidents, Hartford, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth J, Warren of Collinsville; New 
Haven, Mrs. Hannah F. Sturges; 
Windham, Mrs. Ella S. Bennett; Tol- 
land, Lydia A. Mason; New London, 
Mrs. Annie C. S. Fenner; Fairfield, 
Florence P. Lee; Litchfield, Mrs. Mary 
C. Hickox. 
The Evening Meeting. 

The evening meeting was held in 
the Fourth Congregational Church. 
Mayor William F’. Henney made the 
address of welcome, and Mrs. E. D. 
Bacon responded. Rev. Jabez T. Sun- 
derland spoke briefly but encouraging- 
ly, and the chief address was made 
by Rev. Anna H, Shaw. 


Oregon. 


The Oregon suffragists have decided 
to go on with the circulation of their 
netitions up to the time limit next 
February, although they report that 
they have already secured more than 
the needed number of signers. But 
they regard this canvass as the surest 
way of enlisting the voters. 

The enemies of the present Oregon 
local option law are said to be behind 
a scheme to upset the Initiative and 
Referendum amendment through the 
U. S. Supreme Court. But the friends 
of woman suffrage think that nothing 
will come of the attempt but inciden- 
tal help to the next campaign for a 
suffrage amendment. There is a grow- 
ing expression of sentiment among 
Oregon’s leading men, many of whom 
took sides against the measure, last 
year, that, since suffrage for women is 
bound to come, they will put it 
through next year, so that Mrs. Duni- 
way may live to see the result of her 
life work. A number of editors in 
different localities have published edi- 
torials to this effect, and prominent 
Oregon club women circulated the sug- 
gestion at a recent fortnightly in Port- 
land. 


New Hampshire. 


The annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire W. S. A. was held in St. 
Paul’s M. E. Church, Manchester, on 
Oct. 25. 

This was the largest convention 
ever held in the State, between forty 
and fifty delegates being present, and 
many visitors and friends of the cause, 
This was a sour.e of great encourage- 
ment to the workers. The press of 
the city was particularly courteous, 
each of the leading dailies giving am- 
ple reports, and printing two of the 
addresses of the day in full. 

The convention was called to order 
by its much-loved president, Miss 
Mary N. Chase of Andover. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. Olive M. Kim- 
ball of Marlboro. In the absence of 
the secretary, who has moved to an- 


other State, Mrs. Kimball was ap- 
pointed secretary pro tem, The min- 
utes of the executive session were 


read by Mrs. M. E. I. VPhilbrick. 

It was voted to offer a prize of $25, 
be divided into $10, $7, $5 and &}5 
prizes, to members of subordinate 
Granges, for papers of 1,000 or 1,200 
words in favor of woman suffrage, to 
be read at a regular Grange meeting 
between January and July, 1908, the 
prizes to be awarded by a committee 
of three, appointed by the executive 
committee of the New Hampshire 
W. 8. A., provided there be fifty com- 
petitors. 

It was voted to organize a 
bureau, made up of able people 
throughout the State, who would be 
willing to address some organization 
at home or in a nearby town on suf- 
frage, their expenses only to be paid. 

It was voted to print fifty copies of 
the minutes of the meeting, together 
with a brief report of the constitu- 
tional campaign, and the legislative 
work since 19))1. 

After the appointment of the 
sionai committees, the vice-president, 
Mrs, Ella H. J. Hill of Concord, was 
called to the chair, and the president 
gave her annual report. It was opti- 
mistic and full of courage for the fu- 
ture. She has visited twenty-four 
towns, and held many enthusiastic 
public and parlor meetings. The clubs 
at Berlin and North Conway have 
been reorganized, and delegates were 
present at the convention from both. 
splendid meetings were held at Con- 
cord at the home of Mrs. Armenia 
White, at Andover and Bradford. Miss 
Chase stated that three of the five rep- 
resentatives at Claremont voted for 
the municipal suffrage bill. 

The reports of the corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. M. E. I. Philbrick, and 
the treasurer, Dr. O. B. Douglas, were 
read. 

Miss Wendell of Dover brought fra- 
ternal greetings from the W. C. T. U. 
convention at Plymouth, She said that 
both bodies were working for the ad- 
vancement of woman and the home. 

Mrs. Annie Billings, superintendent 
of press work, and Mrs. Mary I. Wood, 
superintendent of legislative work, he- 
ing absent, Miss Chase gave a brief 
report, commending the work of each. 

The officers were re-elected, with 
the exception of the recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. M. E. I. Philbrick, who was 
positive in her refusal to serve. Her 
resignation was a matter of much re- 
gret, as she has done splendid work. 
Mrs. Olive M. Kimball of Marlboro 
was elected secretary. 

The report of the committee on cre- 
daentials showed that Franklin was the 
banner town, sending eight delegates 


to 


lecture 


ses- 








and alternates. Concord was second, 
sending seven. 

Loving greetings and congratula- 
tions were sent to Mrs. Armenia S. 
White of Concord, our beloved honor- 
ary presiuenc. 

The afternoon and evening meetings 
were rich in good things. An interest- 
ing paper, “Why Women Should 
Serve on the School Board,” written 


by Mrs, H. M. G. Colby of Warner, 
was read by Mrs. Philbrick. Mrs. 
Jennie Kendall of Nashua gave “A 


Glimpse of Woman's humane Work 
in New Hampshire.” She spoke of her 
work as not a glimpse of work, but 
real work every day and all day. Mrs. 
Kimball of Marlboro spoke on “The 
Marys and the Marthas.” Miss Aina 
Johansson of Helsingfors, Finland, 
who is in this country studying the 
public s*heol system of the United 
States, told of the adoption of woman 
suffrage in Finland. Rev. Anna H, 
Shaw ably conducted the Question Box 
ut the close of the atternoon, and gave 
the address of the evening, which fully 
met and answered all arguments ever 
offereu against giving women the right 
to vote. Dr. Shaw always has an au- 
dience of convinced hearers wherever 
she goes. 

Resolutions presented by Mrs. Olive 
Rand Clarke, on the recent death of 
Mrs. Eliza N. Blair, an honored mem- 
ber, were adopted. 

Hon. Henry H. Metcalf of Concord 
presented the following resolutions, 
which were adopted: 


Resolutions. 


Resolved, By the New Hampshire 
w, S. A., in annual meeting assembled: 

(1) That we rejoice in the steady 
progress which is being made in the 
world at large in the equal suffrage 
cause: although in practical results the 
same has been more effectively mani- 
fested in the old world than in the 
new uuring the past year. We hail the 
full enfranchisement of women in F.n- 
land and Norway as most encourag- 
ing “signs of the times,” prophetic of 
greater triumph to come in the acqui- 
sition of parliamentary suffrage by the 
women of Great Britain, which the 
favorable change in public sentiment 
in that country, indicated of late, also 
proclaims to be an achievement of the 


near future. 

(2) That we congratulate our 
frienas and fellow workers in Ver- 
mont upon the excellent showing 
which they made in their last cam- 
paign for municipal suffrage for 


women, and, although the out-ome in 
our own Legislature last winter was 
far less satisfactory than in theirs, we 
give them assurance of our determina- 
tion to continue the work as zealously 
as they can do, in the hope that the 
{iranite and Green Mountain States 
may soon lead all New 
the bright galaxy of American com- 
monwealths wherein there are equal 


england into | 





rights for both and special privileges | 


for neither sex. 

(3) That 
upon the fact that no tricky and un- 
principled opponent of the woman suf- 
frage cause was able, at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature, to pigeon-hole 
in the clerk’s desk the favorable re- 
port of a majority of the judiciary 
committee of the House of Represen- 
tuuves upon the municipal suffrage 
bili, as was the case two years pre- 
viously: but that a square vote was at 
last obtained upon the measure; that, 
although its supporters were less nu- 
reerous than may have been hoped, 
i.ey included many of the ablest. 
most intelligent and most progressive 
members of the House, thus giving 
strong encouragement for future ef- 
fort im the same direction, and that no 
attempt was made in argument, by the 
opponents of the measure, to dispute 
the fundamental justice of the propo- 
sition, the only argument presented 
being that the majority of women are 
opposed to, or at leist are not demand- 
ing, enfranchisement. 

(4, That we note with 
the fa‘t that more than 5,100 of the 
most intelligent, progressive and pa- 
triotiec women of New Ilampshire, in 
their organized and federated clubs, 
are working together, not merely for 
their own mental improvement, but in 
the study and mastery of those great 
economic and _ sociological prob!ems 
upon whose proper solution depends 
the welfare alike of the community, 
the State and the nation: as well as 
the further fact that 300,000 Christian 
women of the State, in organized 
unions, are also laboring day by day 
and year after year for the advance- 
ment of that greit cause upon whose 
suc ess, more than anything else, de- 
pends cue salvation of American man- 
hood and the protection of the Ameri- 
can home. These facts, in the face of 
the further and deplorable fact that 
there are no State organizations of 
men laboring along either line, taken 
also in connection with the fact that 
three-fourths of the membership of our 
churches, and more thin nine-tenths 
of the enrolled teaching force in our 
schools, belong to the female sex, jus- 
tify the conclusion that the majority 


satisfaction 


of our women will soon come to com- | 


prehend their duty, realize their obli- 
gations, and demand the right which, 
it is conceded, will then be no longer 
withheld. 

(>) That we deeply mourn the de- 
parture, since our last annual meeting, 
of that worthy and loval daughter of 
New Hampshire, and zealous worker 
for our own and other causes for the 
advancement of women, Eliza Nelson 
Blair. 

(6) That we heartily congratulate 
the beloved and honored first presi- 
dent, and present honorary head of 
this organization, Armenig S. White 
of Concord, who for more than half a 


we congritulate ourselves | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 








century has been the foremost woman 
in New Hampshire in every great 
work of charity, reform or progress, 


upon the near attainment of her nine-; 


tieth birthday anniversary (reached 
Nov. 1), in the full vigor of mental 
power, and with bodily health supe- 
rior to most persons of her age, de- 
spite the severe and dangerous illness 
through which she has recently 
passed. We rejoice that she is still 
spared to further the progress of this 
and other worthy causes to which she 
has been long devotedly attached. 

(7) That our thanks are due, and 
are hereby extended, to the officers of 
our association for the efficient dis- 
charge of duty, and particularly to our 
faithful and self-sacrificing president, 
Mary N. Chase, who has labored dili- 
gently, in season and out of season, in 
our own and other States, for the ad- 
vancement of the equal suffrage cause; 
also to our gifted and honored na- 
tional leader, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, for 
her inspiring presence and strong and 
cheering message: to Miss Aina Jo- 
hausson of Finland, for her interesting 
and instructive address; to St. Paul's 
Methodist Church and its choir, and 
the Manchester Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, for hospitality and engourage- 
ment; to the local press, and all others 
who have in any way contributed to 
the success of this meeting. 

Olive M, Kimball, 
Secretary. 


Massachusetts. 





The following officers were elected 
at the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A.: 


President, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead. 

Vice-president, Mrs. Mary Schilesin- 
ger. 

Honorary vice-presidents, Mrs, Ju- 
lia Ward Howe, Hon. John D. Long, 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, Hon. John Lh. 
Bates, William 1. Bowditch, Prof. 
Borden P. Bowne, Rev. P. S. Henson, 


D.D., Hon. Samuel L. Powers, Miss 
Helen A. Whittier, Mrs. Emma 
Walker Batcheiler, William Lloyd 
(iarrison, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuait 


Phelps Ward, Col. Thomas W. Hig- 
xinson, Dr. Charles Fleischer, Mr. Ea- 


ward H. Clement, Prof. George IK. 
Gardner, Rev. William E. Hunting- 
ton, 1.D., Rev. Nathan FE. Woot, 
D.1), Hon. Josiah Quincey, Mrs. Ot 
Bull, Mrs. Oliver Ames, Miss Lucia 
M. Peabody, Kev. Charles G. Ames, 


Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Miss Mary F, 
Eastman, Hon. W. W. Crapo, Mrs. 
Susan S. Fessenden, Mrs. Mary C. At- 
rinson, Hon. George A, O. Ernst, Rev. 
Philip S. Moxvom, Mrs, May Alden 
Ward, Miss Amanda M. Lougee, Rey. 
Charles F Dole, Rev. J. I. Withrow, 
D.D., Hon, Gorham D. Gilman, Mrs. 
Katherine Lente Stevenson, Mrs. Ti. 
L. Tibbetts, Vrs. Chas. A. Sto't, Mre. 
Geo. F. Richardson. 
Clerk, Mrs. Margaret Grant Stone. 


Morresponding secretary, Mrs. Ada 
W. Tillinghast. 

Trensurer, Mrs. Gertrude B. Newell. 

Auditors, Mr, Arthur Perry, Mrs. 
John Leonard. 

Chairman board of dire*tors, Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Ten directors at large, Mr. Henry 


B, Blackwell, Wiss laa F. Halt, Vrs. 
Sarah I*. Hapgood. Miss Mary Ware 
Allen, Mrs. Judith W. Smith, Mrs 
George I’. Lowell, Mizs Svsin <A. 
Whiting, Miss Sarah Nowell, Mrs. 
Eliza R. Whiting, Mrs. Kate W. 
‘Townsend. 

Directors from = auxiliary local 
Leagues, Attleboro, Mrs. Lonis Lamb; 
Belmont, Mrs. Anna C. Ellison: B s- 
ton Equal Suffrage Association for 
‘(ood Government, Mrs. Harriet 
Minot Laughlin; Brighton and All- 
ston, Mrs. E. Frances Brown: Brook- 
line, Mrs. Mira H. Pitman; Cambridge 
Political Eounlity Club. Mrs. Susan 
Hinkley; City Point, Miss Addie S. 
Hall; Concord, Mrs. Lucy White: East 
Bosten, Mrs. Jennie S. Merrick: Fall 
River, Mrs. Ellen Wrightington: Leo- 
minster, Mrs. Henrietta M. Ga‘es: 
Lexington, Mrs. Charles Garrison; 
Lynn, Mrs. Susanna W. Berry: Na- 
tick, Mrs. Abby A. Willson: Need- 
ham, Mrs. Martha I. Barnes: New 
Bedford, Mrs. Ada W. Tillinghast; 
Newton, Mrs. George W. Cobb: On- 
set, Mrs. Carrie A. Hatch: Pittsfield, 
Mrs. H. Neil Wilson: Roxbury, Miss 
R. F. Oliver: Sharon, Mrs. Caroline 
Perry: Somerville, Mrs. Annie M. 
Philbrick; Somerville Munic‘pal Club, 
Mrs. Nellie M. Appley: Stoughton, 
Mrs. Harriet M. Jones: Waltham 
Civic Club, Miss Amy Acton: Win- 
chester, Mrs. C. M. Bunting; Win- 
throp, Mis. Hortense Dudley Hay; 
Worcester, Mrs. Anna G. Fowler; 
Wollaston, Miss H. E. Turner: Young 
People’s Political Club, Mrs. Emilie 
Kaminsky. 

Chairmen of auxiliary local associa- 
tions and committees, Connecticut 
Valley, Mrs. Georgianna I, Clark. (In- 
cluding the following associations: 
Amherst,—Chicopee. Mrs. H. C. Blais- 
dell; Deerfield, Mrs. M. Elizabeth 
Stebbins); East Hampton, Mrs, G. L. 
Munn; Florence, Mrs. M. B. Cary; 
Holyoke, Mrs. Charles FE. Ball: 
Northampton, Mrs. <A. L. Sessions: 
South Hadley Falls, Miss Clara Bush- 
bee; Springfield, Mrs. Charles E. 
Whiting: Westfield, Dr. Fowler No. 
ble: West Springfield, Mrs. Watson 
Phillips; Lucy Stone League, Mrs. 
Phebe S. Beeman (including the fol- 
lowing associations: Ware Mrs. R. C. 


Snow; Warren, Mrs. J. H. Adams: 
West Brookfield, Mrs. Philander 
Holmes;) Arlington, Mrs, A, A. Law- 


son; Barnstable, Mrs. B. D. Peterson, 
Jr.; Brewster, Mrs. M. C. Crosby; 
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Brockton, Mrs. L. C. Harriman; Cen- 
tral Village, Mrs. A. E. Kirby; Cen- 
treville, Miss Laura Bearse: Chatham, 
Dr. Minnie G. Buck; Chilmark, Mrs. 
Florence B. Mayhew; Cliftondale, 
Mrs. John Parker; Danvers, Mis: 
Anne Page; Dorchester, Mrs. Otis 
Eddy; Easton, Mrs. Annie L. Gard- 
ner:* Everett. Mrs. S. P. Moreland; 
Gloucester, Mrs. B. F. Cook; Grafton, 
Mrs. Ivan Panin: Great Barrington, 
Mrs. V. J. P. Luchsinger; Harwich 
Centre, Mrs. Henry A. Ryder; Har- 
wichport, Mrs. N. D. Phillips; Housa- 
tonic, Mrs. D. D. Hayden; Hyannis, 
Mrs. Edward Chase; Lawrence, Dr. 
Rogers Rutter: Leicester, Miss Ade- 
line May; Lowell, Mrs. Charles D. 
Palmer; Malden, Mrs. Etta FE. Quim- 
by; Manchester, Miss Etta L. Rabar- 
dy; Mansfield, Mrs. Chester Stone; 
Maplewood, Mrs. M. M. Stearns; 
Mendon, Miss Althea Taft; Melrose 
Mrs. A. W.. Jackson: Middleboro, 
Miss C. IF. Laughlin; Milford, Miss 
Bessie Johnson; Northboro, Miss Ab- 
bie Small; North Easton, Mrs. S. J 
Howes; North Westport, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Wordell; Osterville, Mrs. J. M 
Leonard; Pepperell, Mis. L. E. Starr; 
Plymouth, Mrs. Ella M. Carleton; 
Reading, Mrs. Helen W. Brown; Ros- 
lindale, Mrs. C. P. Homer; Salem, 
Mrs. David M. Little; South Easton, 
Mrs. J. H. Hearst; Stoneham, Mrs C. 
E. Stevens; Taunton, Dr. Martha 
Perry; Wakefield—Walpole, Mrs. Ella 
J. Boyden; Watertown, Mrs. J. M. 
Silsbee; Wellesley Hills, Miss Louise 
Brown; West Harwich, Mrs. J. P. 
Nickerson; West Medford, Mrs. Rich- 


ard Hallowell; Westport Head, Mrs 
J. D. Tupper; Yarmouthport, Mrs 
Charles W. Swift. 

Member National Executive Com- 


mittee, Henry B. Blackwell. 


New York. 





Among the resolutions passed by the 
New York W. S. A. at its recent State 
Convention were the following: 

Whereas, The Governor, in vetoing 
the bill provid'ng for the compensa- 
tion of women teachers of the city of 
New York sccording to their work and 
not according to their sex, passed by 
the Legislature over the disapproval 
of the Mayor, declared that gross in- 
equalities as to the remuneration of 
women exist everywhere in tne de- 
partments of the State, and 

Whereas, It is of vital importance 
to the women of New York that the 
State should set an example of jus- 
tice and equity to the individual em- 
ployer; therefore, 

Resolved, ‘inat the Governor be peti- 
tioned to take immediate steps to in- 
quire into all such sex discriminations, 
and recommend in his annual message 
to the Legislature requisite changes. 
Be it further 

Resolved, That the se-retary be in- 
structed to forward a copy of this res- 
olution to Governor Hughes. 

Resolved, That we claim an equal in- 
terest with men in all questions of 
municipal housekeeping and in all 
questions involving the education and 
protection of the young; and 

Whereas, At this moment, Greater 
New York is considering alterations in 
its charter, 

Resolved, That the Commission on 
Revision be called upon to gain for the 
city every possible service which, un- 
der the State constitution, women can 
render. 

Whereas, ‘Lue protection which the 
Legislature of New York had extended 
to women in regard to night work has 
been declared unconstitutional by the 
highest courts, and whereas, the wom- 
en of New York lack the _ political 
power which would enable them to 
modify constitutions, be it, therefore, 

Resolved, That we claim an equal 
voice in the determination of the con- 
ditions and hours of industrial labor, 
and in the election of the judiciary 
which passes upon the constitutional- 
ity of such laws. 

Resolved, That the secretary be in- 
structed to forward a copy of cuis res- 
olution to Judge Grey and his asso- 
ciates upon the bench. 

Resolved, That the unreasonable cus- 
tom of refusing to serve women unac- 
companied by men in hotels and res- 
taurants should be abolished, and that 
we rejoice in the effort of Mrs. Har- 
riet Stanton Blatch to maintain the 
rights of women patrons in her suit 
against the Hoffman House manage- 
ment. 

Resolved, That we commend the ef- 
forts of our Legislature in improving 
the conditions of child labor in this 
State, and express our conviction that 

(Continued on Page 180.) 
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THE RIVER. 


The river seems shut in at every 
bend, 
But on it flows; 
And life appears to kindle and to end, 
But yet, who knows? 


The stream is never bounded by that 
shore 
Which our eyes view; 
As we draw near, long reaches and 
still more 
Spread out anew. 





UNWELCOME PREY. 





By Lillian Browne Thayer. 





It is a morning in early May. 
Spring is flinging out her intoxicating 
odors. Nature has burst into life in 
blade and leaf and flower. In the park 
geometric beds of tulips and crocuses 
and daffodils have sprung up in 
blotches of red and yellow and purple 
—mad, riotous colors in orderly array. 

Across the boulevard the sunlight 
plays upon the red brick, ivy-patched 
walls of the Girls’ High School. 
Through the open window comes the 
sound of a piano prelude; then the 
voice of the director is heard. There 
is a pause, and soon a chorus of fresh 
young voices floats out on the air. 
Passers-by slacken their gait to listen. 
The loungers in the park rouse them- 
selves from their dozing as the words 
of an old anthem reach their ears: 


“Sing Alleluia forth in duteous praise, 
Ye citizens of heaven, O sweetly raise 
An endless Alleluia!” 


The words are repeated over and 
over—“An endless, endless Alleluia.” 
To an imaginative and romantic mind, 
the old air would roll back the cen- 
turies to magnolia-bordered walks by 
cloistered walls—to vesper bells and a 
nuns’ processional. But the loungers 
in the park are not imaginative, ro- 
mantic natures. Idle workingmen on 
strike have neither the spirit nor the 
culture to indulge in such mental lux- 
uries. The dreadful present is all- 
absorbing. And yet the music seems 


to soothe their tired, discontented 
souls— 
“This is sweet rest for weary ones 


brought back, 
This is glad food and drink that ne’er 
shall lack; 
An endless Alleluia!” 


One of the men turned on his face 
and smothered an exclamation. His 
companions, half asleep on_ the 
benches and grass, are too weary with 
life to be cynical. They are older 
men than he. 

An open carriage rolls into the east 
entrance of the park from the boule- 
vard. The face of the occupant is con- 
cealed by a white lace parasol. The 
coachman draws rein in the shade of 
one of the horse-chestnut trees that 
border the driveway. The woman 
closes her parasol and leans back 
against the cushions. 


“Ye who have gained at length your 
palms in bliss, 

Victorious ones, your chant shall still 
be this, 


An endless Alleluia!” 


She arranges a bracelet on her fat 
wrist, and wipes the perspiration from 
her moist neck, carefully powdering 
her chin with a puff she conceals in 
her belt. 


“While Thee, by whom were all things 
made, we praise 
Forever, and tell forth 
lays 
An endless Alleluia, 
Almighty Christ, to Thee our voices 
sing 
Glory forevermore, to Thee we bring 
An endless Alleluia! Amen.” 


There is a stir, and the big front 
door of the school swings back, and 
the girls swarm out into the sunlight 
like bees from a hive. They separate 
in pairs and in groups of threes and 
fours. Three of the girls enter the 
park, arm in arm. They are hatless 
and in light muslins. The woman in 
the carriage scans them critically as 
she opens her parasol. She leans for- 
ward and whispers to the coachman, 
who turns the horses into a side drive- 
way. Both the coachman and _ the 
woman keep their eyes fastened on 
the three girls. Quite unconscious 
that they are watched, the girls part 
at the fountain with merry words. 
They feel their hearts swell with af- 
fection for the old school and for one 
another as the last day of their 
school life draws near. 

One of the girls takes an _ unfre- 
quented side path. The woman and 
the coachman do not allow her to get 
out of sight. They follow her pink 
dress, concealed now and then by the 
budding shrubbery. She comes to the 
end of the path where it meets the 
roadway. As she crosses, the horses 
suddenly start forward. The girl is 
thrown. A faint cry of fright escapes 
her. In a moment she is on her feet, 
but her ankle is sprained and sore. 
The woman reproaches the coachman 
for his carelessness, and, alighting 
from the carriage, she is all solicitude 
for the girl. 


in sweetest 


“Oh, my dear girl, are you much 
hurt?” she asks in her tenderest 
voice. 


“Oh, no, only frightened, I think. 
I was so startled, you know. And my 
ankle does pain me when I try to 
walk,” the girl added. 


“Come into the carriage. I will 


| arive you home. Home, Max. I will 
send for the doctor. Yes, yes,” as the 
girl protests that she is not hurt seri- 
ously, “these sprains are dangerous if 
they are not attended to at once. You 
can have lunch with me while we wait 
for the doctor. Then we will drive 
you home.” 

They drive through streets un- 
known to the girl, till finally the 
horses are brought to a standstill be- 
fore a large, dingy-looking building. 
The gir] does not like the looks of the 
street or the house, and she would 
turn back but that her foot is too 
painful to walk upon; so she does not 
express her fears, but goes willingly 
enough into the house with the 
woman. She is led through a large 
hall into a room that is lavishly fur- 
nished, though someWhat-dingy in ap- 
pearance. The wonian tells her to lie 
on the sofa while she gets hot water 
and a basin, and telephones for the 
ductor. The woman closes the door, 
and the girl hears a key turned on the 
outer side. 

She is on her feet at once, unmind- 
ful of the sprained ankle. She tries 
the door. It is locked. There are 
two other doors. She tries them with 
a throbbing heart. They, too, are 
locked. The windows, before which 
screens had been carefully arranged, 
are all barred. She is imprisoned! 

The woman goes into the next room. 
A finely-dressed man is pacing ner- 
vously up and down the floor. 

“How long have you been waiting?” 
she asks him. 

“Twenty minutes, my watch says, 
but my impatience says two hours! 
What success?” 

“The best,” she answers. 

“Is she pretty?” he asks. 

“Judge for yourself,” she retorts, as 
he takes out a roll of bills and hands 
her several without counting them. 
“And I believe she is sensible. I have 
not heard her cry out. Perhaps you 
can win her without force—if you are 
patient,” she says in a hard voice. He 
laughs nervously, and starts toward 
the door of the room. He turns the 
key and enters, not forgetting to lock 
the door behind him and pocket the 
key. 

The girl stands with her back to the 
door, with clenched hands. He sees 
her lithe, graceful figure, and his 
heart is inflamed. He takes a step 
forward, eager for his prey. She 
turns slowly toward him, with a face 
determined, but pale as death. His 
own face, eager, passion-flushed, turns 
suddenly pale as her own, as she gives 
a glad cry and throws herself into his 


arms. No lover could have asked for 
more abandon. He staggers and 
grasps a chair. 


“Oh, papa, papa! you have come to 
save me and to take me away from 
this dreadful place!’—Mother Earth. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Mrs. Caroline A. Kennard. 

Mrs. Kennard was born in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., on Jan. 15, 1827, the 
daughter of the late James Wiggin 
Smith and Eliza Folsom (Robinson) 
Smith. At 19 she married Mr. M. P. 
Kennard. After their marriage they 
lived for a time in Boston and early 
in the fifties removed to Brookline, 
where they remained until Mr. Ken- 
nard’s death in 1903. Since then Mrs. 
Kennard has made her home at the 
Hotel Victoria, in Boston, 

Few women have been more deeply 
interested in the higher education of 
women and in the welfare of those 
who earned their living or needed 
help. She long ago began to do all 
she could for their improvement and 
uplifting. She was one of the found- 
ers of the Boston Women’s Education- 
al and Industrial Union, and had 
served for years on the board of di- 
rectors and on important committees. 
She was a strong factor in the early 
establishment of its lunchroom for 
women, now grown to such _ propor- 
tions. She was an earnest worker 
for woman suffrage. She took part in 
the establishment of the Massachu- 
setts Homeopathic Hospital, was at 
one time a_ vice-president of the 
board of directors, and for years, up 
to about a year ago, had served as 
a director. She was among the first 
to become identified with the Massa- 
chusetts Cremation Society. 

Another work which claimed her in- 
terest was the Young People’s Trav- 
ellers’ Aid Society, for the benefit of 
young women and strangers. Few 
women have been more keenly inter- 
ested in science, and botany was cne 
of her favorite studies. She belonged 
to a club of women students of .bot- 
any, meeting once a week. She also 
occupied herself with various other 
good works. 

Mrs. Kennard was descended from 
three Colonial governors, Wiggin, 
Dudley and Bradstreet. The memory 
of Anne Bradstreet, famed as an early 
poet and for her other writings, was 
especially dear to her. She was a 
Unitarian, and during her early resi- 
dence in Brookline was a_ great 
friend of the late Rev. Frederic Henry 
Hedge, D.D. She was a friend of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Liver- 
more, Lucy Stone, Rev. E. E. Hale, 
Rev. Andrew Peabody, D.D., and 
others with whom she co-operated in 
good works. 

Mrs. Kennard had five children, in- 
cluding the late Mrs. Henry Buckley 
of England, and these sons and daugh- 
ters whom she leaves: Edward P. 
Kennard and Frederic Hedge Ken- 





nard, both of this city; Mrs. Alfred 
Winsor (Linda Kennard) of Brook- 





line, and Mrs. L. H. Babcock (Mary 
Kennard) of New York. Her funeral 
was strictly private, with only her 
family present. ? 

Until her last brief illness, Mrs. 
Kennard was in good health, consid- 
ering her four score years. In her 
death the community loses a woman 
who in many ways had been remark- 
able, and whose activities, especially 
in all that pertained to the higher 
education and uplifting and improve- 
ment of women, had been notable as 
long as her age permitted her to 
have a share in progressive work. In 
later years, even if less active, Mrs. 
Kennard was none the less interested, 
and keenly alive always to opportuni- 
ties to do something for the benefit 
of others. Countless friends will 
mourn her loss. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





(Continued from Page 179.) 
the life and health of the child should 
be guarded as the material of the fu- 
ture citizenship of the State. 





Illinois. 


The Illinois E. S. A. held its 38th 
annual meeting on Oct. 26, at Oak 
Park, the president, Mrs. Ella S. Stew- 
art, in the chair. The Chicago News 
says: 

“The association heard reports of 
committees telling of the work accom- 
plished in the last year, and the fifty 
delegates present from all parts of the 
State expressed satisfaction with the 
progress of the mevement, as shown 
by the statistics given by the secretary 
and treasurer. Miss S. Grace Nicholes, 
corresponding secretary, said that 
fourteen new organizations had been 
formed. One of these is the Political 
Equality League of Self-Supporting 
Women, which is growing rapidly in 
membership.” 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Ella S. Stewart; first 
vice-president, Dr. Anna E. Bount; sec- 
ond vice-president, Mrs. Elmina E. 
Springer; corresponding secretary, Miss 
S. Grace Nicholes; recording secretary, 
Miss Ada May Kercker; treasurer, Miss 
Ella E. Foster: auditor, Mrs. Florence 
Holbrook. 

Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch's 
report on the legislative work of the 
year was read in the afternoon, It 
said in part: ‘There is little need of 
appealing to this adjourned session of 
the Legislature, for, as the members 
have all drawn their salaries, no other 
question will be to them very interest- 
ing, not even those commended by the 
governor. But we must prepare for the 
next session. Next summer the two 
Illinois political conventions should: be 
addressed by good speakers who favor 
the equal suffrage cause.” 

Mrs. Lilian D. Duncanson, Dr. Her- 
bert L. Willett, and Miss Alice Henry 
of Australia addressed the convention. 
Miss Henry urged’ more systematic ef- 
fort to enlist the co-operation of the 
labor organizations. She said that 
these had been the strongest factor in 
gaining equal suffrage for women in 
Australia. 

Among the resolutions adopted were 
the following: 

“We hereby petition our woman suf- 
frage frienu, Theodore Roosevelt, to 
break up the most iniqitous monopoly 
of the age—the masculine monopoly 
of the suffrage—by urging in his mes- 
sage to the next Congress that it sub- 
mit a sixteenth amendment to the 
United States Constitution forbidding 
disfranchisement on account of sex. 

“We applaud the Chicago women 
who had too much self-respect to work 
for a charter so unjust to women, and 
we pledge to them our help in their 
further efforts to secure municipal suf- 
frage. Their success would be ours, 
and their enfranchisement be followed 
soon by the enfranchisement of all Illi- 
nois women. No great city on this 
continent has so many public-spirited, 
well-informed, progressive and philan- 
thropic women. It is a safe place to 
try the experiment.” 

“Whereas, men now hold the ballot 
and therefore have it in their power 





to extend the right of suffrage to 
women; therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the members of 


this convention be empowered and 
requested to take the gospel of wo- 
man suffrage to all organizations of 
men, such as men’s clubs, labor 
unions, fraternities, etc.” 

The plan of work adopted included 
suffrage booths at State and County 
Fairs and summer assemblies, work 
among the churches, an effort to se- 
cure suffrage planks in the platforms 
of both national parties, and personal 
work with the State Legislature. 

The evening was devoted to a read- 
ing by Kate Wisner McCluskey of 
ixvanston from “The Modern Madon- 
na,” tae remarkable novel reviewed in 
our columns some months ago. Its 
object is to show the injustice of the 
law which still in some States allows 
a husband to bequeath the children by 
will away from their mother. There 
was also a musical program. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Miss Mary E. Orr hag been chosen 
a director of the Remington Typewrit- 
er Company. This is said to be the 
first time a corporation has elected a 
woman to so high a place. Miss Orr 
entered the employ of the company 
nineteen years ago as a stenographer. 

Miss Minnie Pfiefer of Batavia, N. 
Y., has held the office ef county treas- 
urer for the last six months. She was 





appointed deputy a short time before 
the death of the treasurer, and suc- 
ceeded to the office upon his demise. 
It was at first supposed that she would 
be succeeded within a few days by a 
county treasurer of the male sex, who 
would be appointed by Gov. Hughes. 
Petitions were presented asking for 
the appointment of various candidates, 
but Gov. Hughes turned a deaf ear to 
all, and Miss Pfieifer will hold the 
office until Jan. 1. 


The Friends’ Yearly Meeting in Bal- 
timore declared for woman suffrage. 


The New Jersey W. S.A, will hold 
its annual meeting in Newark on 
Nov. 21. 

The Parliament of Finland has 
voted unanimously to forbid the man- 
ufacture or importation of alcohol. 

All the reports of the Massachusetts 
Clubs and Leagues are crowded out 
this week by the State Correspondence. 

The membership of the New York 
League of Self-Supporting Women was 
given last week by mistake as 1200 in- 
stead of 12,000. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman will 
lecture on woman suffrage at 6 Marl- 
boro street, Boston, Nov. 14, at 3.30 
P. M., for the Boston E. S. A. for 
Good Government. 

W. M. Rossetti is about to bring out 
the “Letters of Christina Rossetti,” 
with notes and portraits. Miss Ros- 
setti was one of the sweetest of Eng- 
lish poetesses. 

Registration for the school election 
will close in Massachusetts cities on 
Nov. 20. Is your name on the list? 
You can find out by writing to Suf- 
frage Headquarters at 6 Marlboro 
street, and can also get full particulars 
as to time and place of registration. 

More than three-quarters of the 
students of the Normal College for 
training teachers, in New York City, 
are Jewish girls. Of the 2100 students 
in the College of the City of New 
York, 1900 are Hebrews. 

The death rate among children in 
the slum districts of London is often 
52 in a thousand, while in the healthy 
districts it averages only about 18 in 
a thousand. At least half the chil- 
dren in London die needless deaths. 
The same is true of most large cities. 


Miss Harriet S. Hayward, supervis- 
or of the primary grades of the schools 
in Brockton, was elected president of 
the Plymouth County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, at its recent annual 
meeting in Brockton. All the cther 
officers are men. 


Mr. Arnold B. Chase, the son of our 
dear friend Mrs. Elizabeth Buffum 
Chase, and himself a warm friend of 
woman suffrage, has been appointed 
chancellor of Brown University. It is 
an honor well deserved, and the Uni- 
versity is to be congratulated on its 
choice. 


Any woman willing to open her par- 
lors for an afternoon or evening meet- 
ing to set forth to women the impor- 
tance of their registering for the 
school election, is invited to communi- 
cate with Mrs. R. Y. Fitzgerald, 6 
Marlboro street, Boston. The Boston 
E. S. A. for Good Government will 
supply speakers, if desired. 


Mrs. Bradley Floyd, of Missouri, 
worked with her husband in the West- 
ern harvest fields and earned $3.50 
a day. “We are paying for a little 
farm,” she explained, “and if we both 
earn good wages and get our board 
free this summer, we can shave off 
quite a little of the mortgage.” 


The Middlesex Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at its recent meeting in this 
city, elected one woman among its 
vice-presidents, Miss Emma F. Hovey 
of Woburn, and one among the mem- 
bers of its executive committee, Eva 
R. Crane of Melrose. All the other 
officers are men. Professor Alice W. 
Cooley of the University of North 
Dakota was among the speakers. 


A neat little personal remark was 
made by Miss Anna H. Shaw at the 
State Woman Suffrage Convention at 
Worcester. Answering the question, 
“What do you think of the change of 
attitude of Phoebe Cousins?” (who is 
now so vehement against women’s 
voting) she said, “I have expected 
some great calamity to befall the 
Anti’s, but I did not anticipate it in 
the shape of Phoebe Cousins!”— 
Springfield Republican. 


Russia spent twenty million dollars 
last year for the maintenance of pris- 
ons and twelve million dollars for the 
maintenance of schools. If the auto- 
cracy had not consistently discouraged 
popular education for the last fifty 
years, the country might not now be 
in a state of anarchy, with popular 





feeling so exasperated against the 
government that almost every day 
mere girls sacrifice their lives in order 
to kill officials who have been guilty 
of monstrous cruelties. 


Mrs. Caroline B. Buell, president of 
the Connecticut W. C. T. U., made a 
strong plea for equal suffrage at its 
annual meeting in Stamford recently 
She said: “The government—nation- 
al, State and local—needs woman’s 
ballot as much as, if not more than, 
she needs it. Had ihe balance of 
power been held by women in the 
last Legislature, it would not require 
much penetration to see that some 
other bills than woman suffrage would 
have gone overboard, and some that 
did go overboard would now be on 
our statute books.” Mrs. Buell was 
re-elected president. 


Mrs. Julia B. Nelson writes to the 
Red Wing (Minn.) Republican, which 
had published a telegram announcing 
that Phebe Couzins had declared her- 
self opposed to equal suffrage: “It 
makes well-informed woman suffra- 
gists smile to note the satisfaction 
with which their opponents quote Miss 
Phoebe Couzins’ saying that women 
are unfit to vote as if it were a recent 
expression, when, in fact, it is a quar- 
ter of a century old. Since Miss Cou- 
zins began to oppose woman suffrage, 
girl babies have been born who have 
grown up and voted in Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah and Idaho.” 


Recently in Rome, Ga.,.a white man 
shot a colored woman who resented 
his attentions. His bail was fixed at 
$100. Commenting on this, the Vicks- 
burg American says: “This short 
item presents the whole of the negro’s 
side of the race problem in a nut- 
shell. It is the logical outcome of 
the determination of the whites to 
demand all and give nothing. We con- 
demn the negroes for immorality; we 
preach sermons and write editorials 
about the duty of the race to elevate 
itself, and answer with the shotgun 
when they try to do so. One of our 
favorite preachments to them is that 
the morality of its women is the cor- 
nerstone of a race’s excellence, and 
yet the negro woman, pursued or in- 
sulted by a white man, must submit 
or run the risk of being shot down.” 





HUMOROUS. 





Harold had rescued the family cat 
from the well. Covered with green 
moss and water, he rushed to his 
mother with the declaration: 

“Ma, I got the cat out by the stem!” 





Friend—Say, that’s a fine mirror 
you’ve hung up in your shop. 

Butcher—Yes, I’ve done it so that 
the pretty servants wouldn’t look tou 
closely at my weighing! —Megvendor- 
fer Blaetter, 


She (to her husband)—The poor chil- 
dren! When you get up in the morn- 
ing they have gone to school, and 
when you return from the tavern at 
night they have gone to bed. At least 
write them a souvenir postcard! — 
Fliegende Blaetter. 





Unsophisticated Visitor (trying to 
use the telephone)—Kitty, what do 
you say when you take this thing off 
the hook? 

Little Girl—Papa always __ says, 
“Darn you, Central, you’ve given me 
the wrong number!”—Chicago Tri- 
bune. 


BARGAINS IN 
FURNITURE 


Attractive, sensible and at such 
real bargain prices that anyone 
contemplating purchasing ! 


FURNITURE 
AND RUGS 


cannot afford to overlook this op- 
portunity. Special prices in dining 
room furniture for the next two 
weeks, 

CEO. O. WHIPPLE 


90 CANAL STREET 
Take Elevator to Fifth Floor 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Work for Board.—Student in College of 


Pharmacy wants to work for his board 
in house or restaurant, from 6.30 to 8.30 
every evening, and all day Saturday. Ad- 
dress Sarkis G. Aboonaian, 429 Cambridge 


street, East Cambridge, Mass. 








Miss M. 








Formerly of 144 TREMONT STREET, invites you to the 
Opening of her New Red Glove Shop, 
352 BOYLSTON ST., OPP. ARLINGTON ST., 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 8TH. 
A most attractive line of Gloves, Neckwear, Belts, Veils, 


and Waists have been received and Miss Fisk would be 
pleased to have you see them. 


F. Fisk 
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